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INTRODUCTION. 



The Constitution and By-Laws of the Phillips 
Academy Alumni Association, adopted at its organiza- 
tion in 1878, provides for a meeting at Andover every 
fifth year, and a re-union and dinner biennially at Boston. 
The second quinquennial gathering was at Andover in 
June, 1885, an d on January 25, of the current year, steps 
were taken by the Executive Committee to arrange for 
the re-union and dinner. At a full meeting of the Com- 
mittee February 3d, Mr. William H. Parmenter and Mr. 
George W. W. Dove were named as a Dinner Com- 
mittee to arrange for the re-union on March 24th, and 
this Committee with Mr. George W. Ware, Jr. and 
Dr. Samuel W. Abbott were appointed as a Committee 
on press and printing. A Reception Committee, repre- 
senting the Alumni Association, the Academy, and the 
Board of Trustees, in the persons of Hon. Alpheus 
Hardy, Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, and Hon. Robert R. 
Bishop, was selected, and these gentlemen, with Dr. 
William A. Mowry, also acted as a Committee on speak- 
ers and invited guests. To secure a large attendance 
and more extended notification, an Honorary Committee 
of one from each year was appointed to aid the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the gentlemen so appointed gen- 
erally attended to the duty assigned cordially and with 



success. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



At the appointed day and hour, nearly three hundred 
of the Alumni convened at the old student head-quar- 
ters of New England, the Parker House, and after 
enjoying two hours of social intercourse replete with 
pleasant memories and reminiscences, at 6.30 P. M., 
President Hardy led the way to the large banqueting 
hall. The menu is incorporated in this volume and 
speaks for itself. The occasion was so successful, par- 
ticularly in the marked character of the after-dinner 
speeches, that the Executive Committee has met a 
general request in issuing this book containing a full 
stenographic report of all that was spoken. 

A list of the Alumni present at the dinner is given, as 
complete as it could be made from the correspondence 
and imperfect registration. 

Particular attention is asked to the letter of Dr. 
Bancroft, in description of the financial needs of the 
Academy, published as an appendix to the speeches. 

The Executive Committee have also incorporated in 
this volume a lithograph of a proposed Dining Hall for 
the Academy. It is, in their judgment, practicable that 
the Alumni should make this building its own peculiar 
gift to the Academy as an Alumni Hall. The building 
fund required is about twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The plan, if properly executed, will secure to the 
students who come from well-kept homes throughout 
our own and other countries, the moral and physical 
benefits to be had from modern sanitary and other im- 
provements. It is hoped that the Alumni, and friends of 
the Academy, will subscribe to the fund, that this build- 
ing may be an accomplished fact, and ready to be 
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dedicated at the next meeting of the Alumni. The 
Treasurer of the Alumni Association, Dr. Samuel W. 
Abbott, Wakefield, Mass., will receive, acknowledge, 
and account for any and all contributions, subscribed 
or paid, to aid in erecting the Phillips Alumni Hall. 

For the Executive Committee, 

WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
SAMUEL W. ABBOTT, 
GEORGE T. EATON, 

Committee on Publication. 
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ment, and has been so nearly its whole endowment in 
some periods of its history, attracts students to us from 
the most distant parts of our country, and even from 
foreign countries. We get the sons especially of pro- 
fessional men, of men who have themselves been educated 
and desire the best opportunities possible for their chil- 
dren. We need more funds for instruction. We need 
more funds for our charitable work. We need, es- 
pecially, buildings. We need most especially a Com- 
mons Hall. In fact, we are in a situation where any- 
thing, from a book or a bond up to a very handsome 
endowment, such as has been called for and secured in 
some cases by infant and struggling institutions in differ- 
ent parts of our land, will find a warm welcome and be 
put to a noble use. 

I thank you very much, gentlemen, for this hearing, 
and invite you all to come to Andover and see the 
school on its strong side and on its weak side, to see it 
at its best as we can show it to you, at least to see it 
as it is, an institution doing, with small resources, very 
important educational, religious, and charitable work. 
[Great applause.] 

President Hardy said : I know I but voice the senti- 
ment of all present in saying that we are gratified and 
grateful for the presence of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
with us to-night. [Applause.] Three cheers were given 
for the venerable gentleman. After the enthusiasm had 
somewhat subsided, he spoke as follows : 

SPEECH OF DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Brethren of the Alumni: I had a call this morning 
from that most formidable of visitors, the reporter 
[laughter], who asked me for the poem I was going to 
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read to-night [laughter], which poem was a fiction of 
his own powerful imagination. It is sixty-one years 
since I read my first verses at Phillips Academy. [Ap- 
plause.] It is eight years since I read a long poem on 
the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
institution of the Academy. I think I may say, then, 
that I have a right to consider myself a professor 
emeritus in that school [applause], as well as in another 
in which I have long taught in our University. You 
will listen to a few lines. An author is very apt to 
think that everybody knows his verses, that everybody 
is familiar with them, whereas, probably, not one out 
of fifty ever dreamed of them or heard of them or 
thought of them, and they are as new to him as when 
they were first born and in their swaddling clothes. 
[Laughter.] 

I am going to read you a welcome, written for another 
occasion, but surely it never could be read more appro- 
priately than it is now. As the gray heads come 
together the young ones will sympathize with them, 
but the gray heads as they meet their old companions 
feel that all their differences of situation, of history, of 
condition, are abolished, and this poem embodies that 
feeling. Will you listen to “Bill and Joe” [great ap- 
plause], the two old gray-headed men who meet, one, 
perhaps, high in position, the other humble, struggling 
to forget all their differences, and strip off everything, 
and call each other by the old names, the old short 
names? There are not more than half a dozen people 
now living, out of my own family, that call me by my 
first name. Queen Victoria said, “There is nobody 
now to call me 'Vic.”’ It is a dreadful loss when you 
lose your “ Bill,” and become the Honorable So and So. 
[At this point, Dr. Holmes read the following poem.] 
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BILL AND JOE. 

Come, dear old comrade, you and I 
Will steal an hour from days gone by, 

The shining days when life was new, 

And all was bright with morning dew, 

The lusty days of long ago, 

When you were Bill and I was Joe. 

Your name may flaunt a titled trail 
Proud as a cockerel’s rainbow tail, 

And mine as brief appendix wear 
As Tam O’Shanter’s luckless mare; 

To-day, old friend, remember still 
That I am Joe and you are Bill. 

You’ve won the great world’s envied prize, 
And grand you look in people’s eyes, 

With HON. and LL. D. 

In big brave letters, fair to see, — 

Your fist, old fellow ! off they go ! — • 

How are you, Bill? How are you, Joe? 

You ’ve worn the judge’s ermined robe ; 
You’ve taught your name to half the globe; 
You’ve sung mankind a deathless strain; , 
You ’ve made the dead past live again : 

The world may call you what it will, 

But you and I are Joe and Bill. 

The chaffing young folks stare and say 
“ See those old buffers, bent and gray, — 

They talk like fellows in their teens ! 

Mad, poor old boys ! That ’s what it means,” 
And shake their heads ; they little know 
The throbbing hearts of Bill and Joe 1 — 

How Bill forgets his hour of pride, 

While Joe sits smiling at his side ; 

How Joe, in spite of time’s disguise, 

Finds the old schoolmate in his eyes, — 

Those calm, stern eyes that melt and fill 
As Joe looks fondly up at Bill. 

Ah, pensive scholar, what is fame? 

A fitful tongue of leaping flame ; 
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A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust, 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust ; 

A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill and which was Joe? 

The weary idol takes his stand, 

Holds out his bruised and aching hand, 
While gaping thousands come and go, — 
How rain it seems, this empty show ! 

Till all at once his pulses thrill ; — 

’T is poor old Joe’s “ God bless you, Bill ! ” 

And shall we breathe in happier spheres 
The names that pleased our mortal ears ; 

In some sweet lull of harp and song 
For earth-born spirits none too long, 

Just whispering of the world below 
Where this was Bill, and that was Joe? 

No matter; while our home is here 
No sounding name is half so dear; 

When fades at length our lingering day, 
Who cares what pompous tombstones say? 
Read on the hearts that love us still, 

Hie jacet Joe. Hie jacet Bill. 



I had thought of giving you a few of my remi- 
niscences, but I shall crowd them all into the smallest 
possible compass. From the year 1824 to 1825 I was 
a student at Andover. It is longer by many years from 
this time to that, than it was from that time to the Battle 
of Bunker’s Hill. I remember — perhaps no one else 
here does remember — two of the old teachers, long, 
long passed away, under whom I sat. I remember well 
the Rev. Eliphalet Pearson. I always thought that his 
name was “ Elephant Pearson,” or something like that, 
for he was a great, ponderous man, with a formidable 
countenance, a big boy’s face, with which, in my child- 
hood, I was quite familiar, for he lived in the house in 
which I was born, and which was purchased from him 
by my own relatives. I remember in a single glimpse 
the Dr. Ebenezer Pemberton, — only a single glimpse, 
— who conducted the school after Dr. Pearson. I. my- 
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self sat under John Adams. Jonathan Clement, Samuel 
H. Stearns, and George C. Beckwith were instructors. 
I should like to mention that. I will only name some 
of my fellow-students. I should like to mention more 
particularly two students, Barclay, who died, I think, 
early, and Eldridge, Dr. Joseph Eldridge, a most re- 
spected clergyman, whom some of you may have met. 
The most distinguished members of the school in my 
time were one whom I hoped to meet here to-night, the 
Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, whose hymns are in the minds 
and hearts of so many of you [applause], and one 
sweet, modest, learned gentleman, whom I never met 
in the street without stopping to talk with him, and 
whose name I speak with reverence, Horatio Balch 
Hackett. My intimate friend was the Hon. Phineas 
Barnes, afterward a distinguished citizen of Portland. 
I will say no more of these than simply to name them. 
One single incident connected with the relations of my- 
self and one of the teachers, I think may interest you. 
I had the unfortunate babbling tendency in every school 
I ever attended, and one of my first experiences was in 
a school at Cambridgeport which I attended just before 
going to Andover, when I had the felicity of seeing a 
Gunter’s scale fly into three pieces upon this unfortunate 
palm of mine. I had a similar experience at Andover. 
I was subjected to the severest castigation known, I 
believe, in the annals of punishment in the institution, 
such as made a sensation among all the delicate females 
of the vicinity, and caused young men to utter violent 
threats, and was, in fact, almost the occasion of a riot. 
It was an unfortunate display of temper on the part of 
one of the instructors. [Laughter and applause.] Forty 
years afterward I heard a knock at my study door, and 
an old, bending man came in and looked me in the eyes, 
and I in his. I knew what he came for. [Laughter.] 
He knew, too well, what he came for. [Renewed 
4 
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laughter.] But we made the usual meteorological 
remarks [great laughter], and we sat down. I with a 
cold and calm hospitality; he, evidently, laboring 
under some inward embarrassment. Presently it came 
out, the confession and the pardon came out, and after 
that we were, though separated — and he is now dead 
or I would not mention it — we were good friends so far 
as friendship could base itself upon such a foundation. 
[Great laughter.] And I sent him the long poem in 
which I made a very vague and not unkind allusion to 
that event. I thought it time to tell this. I believe that 
kind of regime has passed out of existence. I think no 
boy receives the bastinado on his hands at this time, 
certainly not on the scale on which I received it, for the 
branch of learning that I remember best was a branch 
that grew on a birch tree [great laughter and applause] , 
or somewhere else. 

I have said all I had to say, but I will also borrow a 
few lines from myself as a sentiment before I sit down. 
The sentiment of this belongs as much to the Theological 
Seminary, perhaps, as it does to the Academy ; it be- 
longs to the Hill of Andover, which is consecrated at 
once to learning and to divinity. 

Darker and deeper though the shadows fall 
From the gray towers on Doubting Castle’s wall, 

Though Pope and Pagan re-array their hosts, 

And her new armor youthful Science boasts, 

Truth, for whose altar rose this holy shrine, 

Shall fly for refuge to these bowers of thine ; 

No past shall chain her with its rusted vow, 

No Jew’s phylactery bind her Christian brow, 

But Paith shall smile to see her sister free, 

And nobler manhood draw its life from thee. 

Long as the arching skies above thee spread, 

As on thy groves the dews of Heaven are shed, 

With currents widening still from year to year, 

And deepening channels, calm, untroubled, clear, 

Flow the twin streamlets from thy sacred lull — 

Pieria’s fount and Siloam’s shaded rill ! 
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President Hardy. — The Doctor thinks that he has 
taken too much time. The Doctor will remember that 
his time was limited only to the time when he should 
finish his remarks. [Cheers.] This telegram has just 
been received : 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 24, 1886. 

To the Chairman of Phillips Dinner Party , Parker 

Douse, Boston : 

" ' The following individual has been requested to 
remain ’ ; ' pause there.’ Here ’s to the memory of 'Uncle 
Sam.’ ” 

(Signed) Leonard Richardson. 

A portrait of a distinguished son of Phillips will now 
be presented to the Academy, in behalf of the donors, 
by Dr. William A. Mowry, editor of Education. 

SPEECH OF DR. WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Alumni of 
Phillips Academy: The dear alma mater finds her 

greatest honor in the honor which comes to her sons. 
She never wearies in recounting the good deeds done 
and the honors received by those whom she has trained 
for the warfare of life. 

You have just listened with intense interest to the 
flowing measures of our honored friend of the class 
of 1825. The needle is not truer to the magnetic pole 
than Dr. Holmes has ever been to Phillips Academy. 

It has been assigned to me to say a word to you to- 
night of one of the older sons of Phillips, now passed 
away from earth, but whose memory will be cherished 
and whose name will be honored so long as the race 
exists. 



